Engineering  offers  plan  for  energy  research 


By  1985,  there  will  be  a desper- 
ate energy  shortage  in  Canada 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  avert  it. 
The  U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  has  sub- 
mitted 22  projects  to  the  Ontario 
Government.  The  plan,  if  given 
governmental  support,  is  for  a 
broadly-based  engineering  analysis 
of  the  technologies  necessary  to 
meet  the  need  for  energy  in  the 
next  couple  of  decades. 

The  plan  is  outlined  in  an 
850-page  report  titled  “Energy 
Systems  Study”,  and  is  the  result 


of  a year  of  work  by  40  profes- 
sors, research  associates  and  grad- 
uate students  in  the  Chemical, 
Electrical,  Influstrial  and  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  departments,  and 
in  the  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies. 

It’s  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  Minister  of  Energy, 
Dennis  Timbrell,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  federal  Energy  Min- 
ister, Alastair  Gillespie,  in  Ottawa 
in  the  New  Year. 

The  report  was  sparked  in  large 
part  by  Dean  Ben  Etkin  and  co- 


ordinated by  Associate  Dean  Rob- 
ert Jervis,  with  a management 
committee  consisting  of  Profs. 
E.J.  Davidson,  J.H.  DeLeeuw, 
Frank  Hooper  and  C.R.  Phillips. 

Although  the  Faculty’s  propos- 
als are  national  in  scope  and  ap- 
proach, Dean  Etkin  pointed  out 
that  they  “attempted  to  concen- 
trate to  some  extent  on  the  re- 
search and  development  needs  of 
Ontario  as  a massive  consumer  of 
energy,  but  an  area  relatively  poor 
in  energy  resources.” 

Estimated  cost  of  conducting 


the  proposed  research  was  $7  mill- 
ion, a “reasonable”  figure  in  the 
light  of  an  anticipated  national 
expenditure  in  the  next  25  years 
of  $ 1 00  billion. 

Within  the  next  decade,  the 
study  pointed  out,  Canada  faces 
increasing  prices  for  energy,  de- 
creasing external  supplies,  and  a 
deficit  of  conventional  hydro- 
carbon energy  sources. 

Canada’s  future  massive  invest- 
ments in  energy  will  have  far- 
reaching  ecological  and  social  con- 
sequences. There  will  be  an  accel- 


erated effort  in  energy-related  re- 
search and  development  and  vast 
capital  expen ditures  made.  The 
report’s  recommendations  “are 
based  on  careful  assessment  of  the 
technology  and  weighting  of  alter- 
native energy  sources.” 

The  overall  approach  is  “to 
develop  a diversity  of  energy  re- 
sources, to  prevent  the  excessive 
dependence  on  one  fuel  which 
made  the  Arab  oil  embargo  so 
traumatic  for  the  developed 
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President  analyzes 
finance  announcement 


Following  is  the  President’s  re- 
port to  Governing  Council,  Dec. 
18,  concerning  government  an- 
nouncements about  finance: 

On  Monday,  Dec.  15,  I received 
two  letters  from  the  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities.  The  first 
announced  a two-year  suspension 
of  the  provincial  operating  grants 
formula  as  it  relates  to  graduate 
work.  Growth  in  graduate  student 
numbers  in  1976-77  and  1977-78 
will  not  be  funded;  for  these  two 
years,  each  institution  will  receive 
a graduate  studies  grant  geared  to 
inflation  rather  than  to  student 
numbers. 

The  effect  on  this  University 
with  its  large  commitment  in  the 
graduate  area  will  be  considerable. 
There  are  a number  of  important 
new  graduate  programs  under  con- 
sideration. The  new  government 
policy  means  that  any  new  gradu- 
ate program  proposals  must  be 
complemented  within  our  existing 
resources  and  will  therefore  be  in 
competition  for  the  resources  now 


committed  to  our  established  pro- 
grams. Secondly,  the  new  policy 
removes  the  incentive  to  expand 
graduate  programs  as  a method  of 
improving  the  financial  position 
of  a university.  If  quantitative 
considerations  have  influenced 
this  or  any  other  university  to 
over-extend  itself  in  any  graduate 
field,  the  temptation  has  now 
been  removed.  As  we  said  in  our 
brief  to  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  last  spring,  con- 
sistent attention  to,  and  action  in, 
the  matter  of  quality  is  of  critical 
importance  in  graduate  planning. 
We  hope  that  this  action  of  the 
government’s  will  facilitate  rat- 
ional forward  planning  of  gradu- 
ate work  within  individual  institu- 
tions and  at  the  system-wide  level. 

The  other  letter  from  the  Mini- 
ster contained  the  announcement, 
which  you  saw  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  global  sums 
to  be  made  available  for  universi- 
ties’ operating  grants  for  1976-77 
Continued  on  Page  2 


Freedom  of  speech 
must  be  preserved 

Following  is  a statement  by  the  President  to  Governing 
Council,  Dec.  18,  concerning  disruption  of  the  PLO  meeting: 

The  meeting  of  November  19,  1975,  at  which  Mr.  Shafik 
Al-Hout,  a representative  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
was  to  speak,  was  disrupted.  Prof.  Frank  Iacobucci,  Vice- 
President  Internal  Affairs,  has  already  expressed  the  University’s 
deep  concern  at  this  violation  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  has  extended  apologies  to  those  whose  rights  were  denied  on 
this  occasion. 

Before  the  meeting,  the  sponsors  were  advised  of  the  pro- 
cedures relating  to  the  protection  of  freedom  of  speech  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Governing  Council  in  March  1974.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  tried  for  more  than  an  hour  touring  the 
audience  to  order  but  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  voluntary 
restraint  of  the  widespread  heckling  which  made  it  impossible 
either  for  Mr.  Al-Hout  to  speak  or  for  the  chairman  to  follow  the 
progressive  steps  in' the  Governing  Council  procedures,  namely,  to 
ideptify  those  individuals  who  were  obstructing  the  meeting, 
inform  them  of  the  Governing  Council’s  statement,  and  to  ask 
them  to  leave  if  they  continued  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  Furthermore,  the  option  of  adjourning  the  meeting  to 
reconvene  the  next  day  was  impractical  in  view  of  the  speaker’s 
schedule  of  commitments. 

While  the  Governing  Council  procedures  for  protection  of 
freedom  of  speech  may  be  valuable  and  practical  for  coping  with 
most  of  the  disruptions  which  might  occur  on  campus,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  adequate  to  deal  with  the  disruption  caused  by 
widespread  heckling  at  the  November  19  meeting.  While  inter- 
mittent heckling  may  be  acceptable  as  a political  technique,  it  is 
totally  unacceptable  when  used  as  a garotte  on  the  freedom  to 
speak. 

The  University  is  committed  to  freedom  of  assembly  and 
Continued  on  Page  2 


PROF.  PAUL  W.  FOX 

Next  Erindale  Principal 


Governing  Council  yesterday 
approved  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  Paul  W.  Fox  as  Principal  of 
Erindale  College,  effective  July  1, 
1976,  succeeding  Prof.  E.  A. 
Robinson. 

A member  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy  for  21  years, 
Prof.  Fox  holds  graduate  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  London  School  of  Econ- 
omics and  Political  Science.  Bet- 
ween 1948-54  he  taught  at  Carle- 
ton  College,  Ottawa,  before  join- 
ing the  U of  T as  an  assistant 
professor  of  political  science.  He 
has  been  lecturing  in  Canadian 
Government  at  Erindale  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Prof.  Fox  is  the  editor  of  a 


Calling  bids 

Governing  Council  yesterday 
heard  President  John  R.  Evans 
comment  on  the  recently  an- 
nounced increase  in  the  level  of 
provincial  government  funding  for 
universities,  and  present  a propo- 
sal regarding  the  conduct  of  meet- 
ings at  U of  T so  as  to  preserve 
freedom  of  speech.  Texts  of  these 
statements  are  printed  elsewhere 
on  this  page. 

Dr.  Evans  also  noted  that  the 


widely  used  text,  Politics -.Canada, 
and  has  been  the  Senior  Editor, 
Canada,  of  The  World  Almanac, 
an  annual  reference  book.  He  co- 
edits the  Canadian  Journal  of  Pol- 
itical Science,  and  is  completing  a 
book  on  political  leadership.  He  is 
well-known  as  a political  and  pub- 
lic affairs  commentator  on  radio, 
and  TV,  and  writes  frequently  for 
major  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Prof.  Fox  has  served  on  educa- 
tional committees  and  govern- 
ment boards.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingu- 
alism and  Biculturalism’s  advisory 
committee  on  research.  In  1970 
he  was  on  the  first  Bilingual  Dis- 
tricts Advisory  Board,  and  became 
chairman  of  the  second  BDAB  in 

for  athletic 

Business  Affairs  Committee  has 
approved  the  calling  of  tenders  for 
the  new  athletic  building,  and  he 
paid  tribute  to  Norman  James, 
whose  health  compelled  him  to 
retire  last  month  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent — External  Affairs. 

In  requesting  Governing  Coun- 
cil officially  to  record  its  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  James  “for  his  great 
service”,  Dr.  Evans  said  that  in 
spite  of  a very  serious  health 


named 

1972.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canad- 
ian Political  Science  Association. 
Other  memberships  include:  the 
Societe  Canadienne  de  Science 
Politique,  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Administration 
of  Canada. 

Born  in  Orillia,  Ont.,  in  1921, 
Prof.  Fox  was  educated  in  Ottawa 
and  Barrie,  and  graduated  from  U 
of  T’s  Victoria  College  with  a gold 
medal  in  political  science  and 
economics.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Canad- 
ian infantry  corps.  He  and  his  wife 
live  in  Toronto  with  their  three 
teen-age  sons. 

facility 

handicap,  the  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent “did  more  than  most  of  us 
would  have  managed  in  similar 
circumstances.” 

The  three  branches  of  the  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  department  - 
Alumni  Affairs,  Information  Ser- 
vices and  Private  Funding  - are 
reporting  temporarily  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  long  term  will 
Continued  on  Page  2 
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Freedom  of  speech 

Continued,  from  Page  1 

expression  for  all  those  who  use  our  facilities  for  legitimate 
purposes.  It  is  a very  sad  reflection  on  this  academic  community 
if  freedom  of  speech  can  be  sustained  solely  by  police  interven- 
tion. The  only  real  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech  will  come 
from  the  commitment  of  all  of  us  to  maintain  this  right.  When 
one  is  silenced,  all  are  threatened.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
member  of  the  University  community  to  respond  to  controversial 
ideas  with  reasoned  criticism  and  persuasive  argument  rather  than 
with  mindless  obstruction  of  freedom  of  speech. 

To  require  large  numbers  of  police  to  maintain  order  at 
University  meetings  on  controversial  subjects  is  repugnant  to  the 
very  concept  of  a University  and  represents  an  admission  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  is  not  as  vital  to  many  of  us  as  we  profess.  I 
reject  this  approach  except  as  a last  resort.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  present  procedures  are  not  adequate  to  cope  with  some 
situations  and  are  in  need  of  reinforcement.  One  possibility  is  the 
establishment  of  a corps  of  voluntary  marshals  who  might  be 
called  upon  on  special  occasions  to  assist  in  maintaining  order 
through  persuasion  and  reasoned  argument  with  their  peers  rather 
than  through  physical  force.  It  is  recognized  that  such  an 
approach,  however,  is  likely  to  be  much  less  effective  in  public 
meetings  where  those  obstructing  the  meeting  come  from  outside 
the  University. 

It  is  important  that  this  recent  infraction  of  the  right  of  free 
speech  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  University  community.  It  is 
even  more  important  that  mechanisms  be  found  to  transform  the 
statement  of  intent  about  this  right  into  a reality. 

I am  requesting  advice  from  each  of  the  major  campus 
organizations  on  the  most  effective  method  of  ensuring  that  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  is  respected  and 
specifically,  to  obtain  their  reaction  to  the  proposal  that  a corps 
of  campus  marshals  be  established,  including  representatives  from 
their  constituency.  When  these  responses  have  been  obtained, 
recommendations  will  be  brought  to  the  Internal  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  consideration. 


[research  news 


Ontario  Thoracic  Society 
Grant  Applications 

ORA  has  received  application 
forms  for  grants  to  individual  re- 
searchers from  the  Ontario  Thor- 
acic Society.  The  deadline  date 
for  receipt  of  applications  at  the 
agency  is  Jan.  1 5 and  researchers 
are  reminded  to  allow  adequate 
time  for  handling  at  ORA.  Please 
call  928-2163  to  request  forms. 

Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 

Research  Grants 

ORA  has  received  an  announce- 


ment from  Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  con- 
cerning research  grants  to  be 
awarded  full-time  faculty  mem- 
bers of  Canadian  universities. 
Awards  will  be  made  to  investig- 
ators in  the  environmental,  earth, 
engineering  and  chemical  sciences, 
in  addition  to  the  social  sciences, 
for  projects  relating  to  the  petrol- 
eum and  petro-chemical  indus- 
tries. 

The  deadline  date  for  receipt  of 
applications  at  Imperial  Oil  is  Feb. 
15.  For  further  information  and 
applications,  please  call  ORA  at 
928-2163. 


Seek  new  head  for  Criminology 


The  President  has  appointed 
the  search  committee  noted  below 
to  recommend  a successor  to  Pro- 
fessor John  Edwards  as  Director 
of  the  Centre  of  Criminology.  The 
appointment  will  begin  on  July  1, 
1976  for  a term  of  five  years. 

The  Committee  consists  of: 
Associate  Dean  R.H.  Farquhar- 


son  (Arts  and  Science);  Professor 
A.N.  Doob  (Psychology  and  Crim- 
inology); Professor  R.V.  Ericson 
(Criminology);  Dean  M.L.  Fried- 
land  (Law);  Professor  P.J.  Griffen 
(Sociology  and  Criminology);  Pro- 
fessor P.H.  Russell  (Political  Econ- 
omy); and  Associate  Dean  L.  Zak- 
uta  (S.G.S.)  (Chairman). 


University  closed  for  holidays 

University  offices  will  be  closed  Wednesday,  Dec. 
24  — Friday,  Dec.  26  and  Wednesday,  Dec.  31  (from  1 
p.m.)  — Friday,  Jan.  2. 
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will  be  $637.5  million,  which  is 
15  percent  higher  than  in 

1975- 76.  Capital  funds  for  re- 
newal and  repair  for  the  15  Ont- 
ario universities  will  be  $1 1.8  mil- 
lion, which  is  comparable  with 
last  year’s  figure;  this  represents  a 
further  extension  of  the  freeze  on 
significant  capital  projects  and  un- 
derlines our  dependence  on  pri- 
vate funding. 

In  the  current  climate  of  auster- 
ity in  public  spending  it  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  that  the  universi- 
ties were  moved  high  in  the  prior- 
ity list  for  government  support  in 

1976- 77.  The  provincial  govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  serious 
financial  difficulties-  of  the  Ont- 
ario universities;  and  although 
some  news  reports  commented 
with  amusement  on  our  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  an  increase 
no  greater  than  the  one  which 
disappointed  us  a year  ago,  the 
fact  is  that,  relatively,  in  relation 
to  government  grants  to  other 
areas  of  its  jurisdiction,  we  have 
been  fortunate.  Considering  the 
pressures  which  government  faces 
at  this  time,  I believe  the  univer- 
sities have  received  very  fair  treat- 
ment. 

The  15  percent  increase  in  pro- 
vincial operating  grants  will  gener- 
ate an  increase  of  about  12V4 
percent  in  the  universities’  rev- 


enue since  the  other  major  source 
of  revenue,  the  tuition  fees,  will 
remain  frozen  at  the  present  level 
for  1976-77.  From  this  increased 
revenue  the  Ontario  universities 
must  meet  the  costs  of  the  5 
percent  growth  in  student  enrol- 
ment as  well  as  the  impact  of 
inflation.  The  University  of  Tor- 
onto will  receive  a significantly 
smaller  increase  in  revenue  than 
the  average  for  the  Ontario  system 
because  of  our  self-imposed  limit- 
ations on  enrolment  growth.  We 
will  not  know  the  exact  figures 
until  the  Ministry  receives  and 
acts  on  recommendations  from 
OCUA  on  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  global  sum  to  indivi- 
dual universities.  The  most  impor- 
tant factors  will  be,  first,  the 
proportion  of  the  global  sum  that 
is  held  back  from  general  distribu- 
tion to  provide  special  grants  to 
certain  universities  in  the  system, 
and  secondly,  whether  growth  in 
undergraduate  numbers  is  to  be 
fully  funded,  or  whether  — as  we 
and  some  other  universities  re- 
commended to  OCUA  last 
spring  — growth  will  be  funded  at 
a lower  rate.  If  growth  is  fully 
funded,  this  University  will  suffer 
in  comparison  with  others  since 
we  are  closer  to  a steady-state 
situation;  if  growth  is  discounted, 
and  we  think  there  is  a high 


probability  it  will  be,  our  situ- 
ation will  improve. 

If  growth  is  discounted,  the 
1976-77  level  of  support  will  pro- 
vide considerable  relief  in  compar- 
ison with  earlier  predictions.  We 
have,  as  you  know,  been  facing 
cuts  in  next  year’s  base  budget 
totalling  $8  million.  It  seems  like- 
ly now  that  instead  of  cuts  of  $8 
million  we  shall  be  able  to  scale 
the  target  for  reductions  down 
much  closer  to  the  level  of  pos- 
sible savings  that  have  been  iden- 
tified by  the  budget  group  in 
discussions  with  the  various  divis- 
ions of  the  University  during  the 
budgeting  process  thus  far.  The 
budget  cuts  will  still  mean  an 
overall  reduction  in  positions  in 
the  University  for  1976-77,  but 
the  flexibility  obtained  from  our 
temporary  freeze  on  appoint- 
ments has  provided  much  greater 
opportunities  for  continuing  em- 
ployment in  the  University  for 
those  whose  positions  might  be 
phased  out,  and  the  prospect  of 
having  to  resort  to  widespread 
dismissals  for  fiscal  reasons  is  re- 
mote. 

We  are  not  out  of  the  woods; 
we  will  still  have  to  make  signifi- 
cant budget  cuts;  but  we  hope 
now  to  avoid  some  of  the  damage 
to  academic  programs  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  inevitable. 


Ask  $10  rise  in  athletic  fee 


The  Men’s  Athletic  Directorate 
has  requested  a $10  fee  increase 
from  $20  to  $30  for  the  next 
academic  year.  The  request  was 
tabled  at  a meeting  of  the  Internal 
Affairs  Committee  Dec.  16.  Be- 
fore a vote  is  taken,  the  Athletic 
Association  will  contact  the  stu- 
dent representatives  in  the  facul- 
ties and  colleges  and  report  to  the 
next  committee  meeting  on  Jan. 
20. 

In  a progress  report  on  the 
Campus  as  Campus  Centre,  Jack 


Dimond,  Special  Assistant  to 
Vice-President  Frank  Iacobucci, 
disclosed  that  a final  recommend- 
ation on  the  proposed  building 
must  await  further  discussion  with 
potential  lessees.  The  Business 
Affairs  Committee  has  passed  a 
proposal  that  the  building  be  con- 
structed only  if  it  can  be  made 
self-financing  through  rentals. 

The  landscaping  portion  of  the 
campus  centre  plan  has  been  re- 
ferred to  Planning  and  Resources 
and  will  be  considered  shortly. 


Dr.  G.E  Wo  dehouse,  Director 
of  Health  Services,  presented  a 
description  of  the  Services’  work- 
load to  the  meeting.  Between 
May,  1974  and  April  1975,  he 
reported,  8,540  patients  visited 
the  St.  George  St.  centre  for  a 
total  of  28,660  visits.  In  the  same 
period,  726  patients  attended  the 
psychiatric  division  for  4,547  vi- 
sits, 685  attended  the  athletic 
injury  service  for  a total  of  1,614 
visits,  and  183  patients  spent  a 
total  of  707  days  in  the  infirmary. 


Conference 

The  Faculty  of  Music  is  spon- 
soring a week-end  conference  on 
teaching  opera  in  colleges  and 
universities,  Jan.  30— Feb.  1.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  such  a confer- 
ence has  been  held  in  Canada.  The 
Opera  Department  has  invited 
artist-teachers  from  the  musical, 
staging  and  technical  areas  of 
opera  from  across  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  attend. 

There  will  be  seminars,  panels 
and  demonstrations  on  opera  pro- 
duction in  general,  as  well  as  on 


on  teaching 

particular  concerns  in  its  teaching. 
Delegates  will  have  opportunities 
for  informal  meetings  and  discus- 
sions. They  will  also  be  able  to  see 


Continued  from  Page  1 

be  made  early  in  1976,  Dr.  Evans 

said. 

He  also  briefly  discussed  the 
implications  of  a motion  of  the 
Toronto  City  Council  regarding 
rezoning  of  the  Huron-Sussex 


of  opera 

the  Opera  Department’s  produc- 
tion of  The  Crucible  by  Robert 
Ward  based  on  Arthur  Miller’s 
play. 


area,  noting  that  the  University 
“must  retain  the  flexibility  to 
respond  to  future  academic 
needs.”  The  University  must  also 
seek  to  maintain  good  communi- 
cations with  the  various  neigh- 
bourhood groups,  the  President 
added. 


Calling  bids  for  new  athletic  facility 


[ EVENTS 


Because  of  the  Christmas  — New  Year  holidays,  the  deadline 
for  Coming  Events  in  the  Jan.  9 issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  noon,  Dec. 
31. 


31  WEDNESDAY 

Dance  - New  Year’s  Eve  Dance, 
with  HighLife  West  Afrika  Band. 
International  Student  Centre.  9 
p.m.  Tickets:  $2.50  students, 

$6.50  others,  $7  at  door.  Tele- 
phone 928-2564. 

Dance  — New  Year’s  Eve  Ball, 
Benny  Louis  . Orchestra;  rock 
group,  MacKenzie.  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House.  9 p.m.  Tickets  $20 
per  couple  from  Hall  Porter. 

JANUARY 

6 TUESDAY 

Lecture  - Thunderstorms  on  Jup- 


iter. Prof.  A.  Bar-Nun,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  David  Dunlap 
Observatory.  4 p.m. 

7 WEDNESDAY 

Lecture  — Underwater  Archaeol- 
ogy in  the  Mediterranean.  Prof. 
Joseph  W.  Shaw,  Department  of 
Fine  Art.  Lecture  Room,  Mc- 
Laughlin Planetarium.  4.30  p.m. 
(Archaeological  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica - Toronto  Society) 

Music  - Ed  Bickert  Trio.  Scar- 
borough College  week-day  con- 
cert. R-3103,  third  floor,  R Wing. 


12.15  to  12.45  p.m.  and  1.15  to 
1.45  p.m. 

8 THURSDAY 

Meeting  - Christianity  and  Fem- 
inism in  Canada.  Prof.  Joanne 
Dewart,  St.  Michael’s  College. 
Newman  Centre.  8 to  9.30  p.m. 

Poetry  Reading  - Dale  Zieroth. 
St.  Michael’s  Poetry  Series  75-76. 
Upper  Brennan  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Music  — Piano  recital,  William 
Aide,  Faculty  of  Music,  University 
of  Western  Ontario.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  2.10 
p.m. 

Music  — Louis  Moyse,  Nicholas 
Fiore,  flutes;  Stefan  Gyarto,  pi- 
ano; John  Beckwith,  harpsichord; 
Genevieve  LaRue,  cello;  Janice 
Lindskoog,  harp.  Walter  Hall,  Ed- 
-ward  Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m. 
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Universities  affected  by  prolonged  austerity 


The  following  article  by  Presi- 
dent John  R.  Evans  first  appeared 

in  The  Globe  and  Mail,  Nov.  13. 

For  several  years,  Ontario  uni- 
versity presidents  and  other  inter- 
ested people  have  spoken  out 
strongly  about  the  need  for  im- 
proved levels  of  government  sup- 
port. For  the  most  part  these 
protests  have  received  an  unsym- 
pathetic hearing,  and  the  univer- 
sities’ situation  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  steadily  worse  without 
attracting  public  concern. 

The  basic  human  needs  for  shel- 
ter, food  and  warmth  involve  ob- 
vious priorities  to  build  housing, 
reclaim  farmland  and  conserve  en- 
ergy and  to  find  innovative  and 
constructive  ways  of  doing  so. 
Besides  those  primary  needs,  in- 
terlocking with  them  and  with 
each  other  at  many  points,  is  a 
network  of  secondary  needs  in- 
cluding health,  education,  welfare, 
public  safety,  transportation  and 
communication.  Higher  education 
comes  in  the  list  of  secondary 
priorities;  and  it  is  on  that  basis 
that  I shall  discuss  the  universities’ 
dilemma. 

In  the  situation  of  austerity, 
which  universities  share  with 
many  other  institutions,  the  staff 
and  students  have  tried  to  carry 
on  the  good  traditions  and  stand- 
ards that  Ontario  has  been  noted 
for  in  higher  education.  But,  in 
the  university  that  I know  best, 
prolonged  austerity  has  affected- 
almost  every  program. 

Here  are  a few  examples.  We 
have  had  to  reduce  the  proportion 
of  clinical  teaching  in  social  work 
and  the  health  sciences;  class  sizes 
in  pharmacy  are  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  the  classrooms  and  stu- 
dents are  sitting  in  aisles  and  on 
stairways;  the  French  Department 
is  doing  8 percent  more  teaching 
with  14  percent  less  staff  and  is 
about  to  renounce  its  policy  of 
teazling  all  courses  in  French 
tjjjpuse  the  classes  are  so  large 
that  this  is  now  not  possible; 
history  has  25  percent  more  enrol- 
ment and  12  percent  less  staff, 
and  more  staff  reductions  may  be 
necessary. 

Such  a move  would  require  the 
department  to  abandon  Japanese 
history  and  reduce  offerings  in 
Latin  American  and  in  Canadian 
studies;  380  students  pre-regis- 
tered  for  upper-level  psychology 
courses  but  only  150  could  be 
admitted  because  of  lack  of  staff; 
botany  has  turned  away  30  per- 


cent of  those  wishing  to  register, 
and  because  there  is  no  money  for 
essential  day-to-day  repairs,  two- 
thirds  of  botany’s  plant  growth 
chambers  are  out  of  action;  in 
zoology,  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  years  classes  have  a stud- 
ent-staff ratio  of  50  to  1 and  the 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  are 
in  solid  use  from  8 a.m.  until  10 
p.m.;  undergraduates  are  unlikely 
to  find  a commerce,  economics  or 
political  science  course  with  fewer 
than  50  students  enrolled  in  it 
until  they  get  to  fourth  year;  and 
in  the  graduate  school,  space  and 
staff  limitations  have  forced  us  to 
put  ceiling  on  enrolments  in  ex- 
cellent programs  such  as  drama, 
music,  art,  history  and  criminol- 
ogy where  student-  demand  is 
strong  and  job  opportunities  are 
plentiful. 

All  this  means,  not  a dramatic 
collapse,  but  major  and  rapid  ero- 
sion of  quality,  and  it  is  taking 
place  not  solely  in  Toronto  but  in 
varying  ways  in  each  of  the  Ont- 
ario universities.  Austerity  has 
placed  us  on  a collision  course 
between  finding  places  for  the 
increasing  numbers  of  appli- 
cants — that  is,  maintaining  ac- 
cessibility — and  the  maintenance 
of  a reasonable  level  of  quality  in 
our  academic  pursuits. 

Ontario  has  built  up  a good 
system  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, with  two  principal  compo- 
nents - the  universities  and  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology — which  complement  in- 
stead of  duplicate  each  other  and 
which  offer  educational  services 
that  are  diverse  in  character  and 
geographically  widespread. 
Through  this  system  the  accessi- 
bility of  some  form  of  post- 
secondary education  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Ontario,  young  and  old,  is 
very  great. 

Programs  in  the  liberal  arts,  the 
service,  recreation  and  communi- 
cation industries,  commerce,  en- 
gineering, and  engineering  techno- 
logy are  widely  available,  and  spe- 
cialized professional  courses  are 
also  available,  but  on  a more 
limited  basis. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  acces- 
sibility on  such  a broad  scale,  a 
cost  which  is  shared  by  the  pro- 
vincial and  federal  governments, 
includes  not  only  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  province’s  educa- 
tional institutions  but  also  the 
student  awards  programs  to  assist 


students  in  financial  need.  The 
total  cost  in  Ontario  is  greater 
than  in  any  other-province,  and  in 
addition,  Ontario  is  a donor  rather 
than  a recipient  under  the  federal 
equalization  payments  formula. 
With  such  a large  total  expendi- 
ture, what  justification  is  there  for 
the  claim  that  universities  are  be- 
ing inadequately  financed? 

The  problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  although  Ontario  is  spending 
more  than  any  other  province  on 
higher  education  in  total,  its  uni- 
versities are  now  receiving  from 
government  less  support  per  full- 
time equivalent  student  than  the 
universities  in  all  but  one  of  the 
other  provinces. 

Back  in  1970-71  the  Ontario 
Government  grant  per  full-time 
equivalent  student  — that  is,  the 
amount  made  available  by  govern- 
ment to  each  university  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  — was  the 
highest  in  Canada.  Ontario  was 
clearly  in  first  place  at  that  time. 
Since  then,  our  relative  position 
has  declined  rapidly. 

The  left-hand  side  of  the  table 
reproduced  on  this  page  shows  the 
position  of  Ontario  universities  in 
relation  to  other  Canadian  pro- 
vinces in  1973-74,  the  latest  year 
for  which  Statistics  Canada  has 
complete  reports.  The  data  that 
we  have  for  the  following  two 
years  show  significant  further  de- 
terioration of  the  support  of  uni- 
versities in  Ontario.  Projections 
for  1975-76  based  on  the  financial 
decisions  already  made,  which  are 
shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  table,  indicate  that  Ontario 
universities  have  slipped  to  ninth 
place  in  the  level  of  grants  per 
student,  and  now  receive  about 
$265  less  per  student  (7  percent) 
than  the  national  average. 

The  options  available  to  univer- 
sities to  increase  their  revenue  for 
operating  purposes  are  very  lim- 
ited. Government  grants  and  tui- 
tion fees  comprise  98  percent  of 
universities’  " operating  revenue. 
Raising  fees  brings  its  own  prob- 
lems, and  in  any  case  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Premier’s  decision 
that  fees  would  not  be  raised  in 

1975- 76  will  be  extended  to 

1976- 77. 

The  Ontario  Government  uses  a 
weighted  per-student  formula  for 
distributing  operating  grants.  The 
theory  of  formula  financing  devel- 
oped in  Ontario  and  widely  stu- 
died in  many  other  provincial  and 


state  jurisdictions  is  objective,  fair 
and  rational,  preserves  the  free- 
dom of  individual  institutions  to 
order  their  own  priorities,  gives 
maximum  incentive  for  good  man- 
agement, and  assures  private  don- 
ors that  their  gifts  for  operating 
purposes  will  be  an  added  re- 
source to  the  university  and  not  a 
substitute  for  public  support. 

However,  although  formula  fin- 
ancing has  been  retained,  a new 
overriding  factor  has  been  intro- 
duced which  has  precipitated  the 
collision  between  quality  and  ac- 
cessibility, between  value  and 
number,  that  I have  mentioned 
earlier.  This  was  the  government’s 
adoption  of  a global  budget  or 
“fixed  pot”  approach  to  univer- 
sity financing  whereby  the 
amount  to  be  distributed  was  es- 
tablished first;  thereafter,  the 
more  students  there  were  in  the 
system,  the  less  was  the  grant  per 
student.  Accessibility  is  still  pro- 
claimed as  the  firm  policy,  and 
active  encouragement  is  being 
given  to  the  rising  interest  in 
part-time  studies;  but  the  “fixed 
pot”  means  that  quality  must 
drop  if  student  numbers  increase. 

This  collision  poses  a dilemma. 
Applicants  for  admission  poig- 
nantly anxious  to  achieve  entry  to 
the  university  system,  wish  access- 
ibility to  prevail  — as  do  their 
families.  But  when  one  is  inside 
the  system  and  sees  the  tangible 
evidence  of  deterioration  of  qual- 
ity - the  larger  classes,  the  loss  of 
choices,  the  over-used  obsolescent 
equipment,  the  diminishing  time 
for  human  contacts  and  reflec- 
tion, the  lesser  scope  for  innova- 
tion - it  is  impossible  in  good 
conscience  to  acquiesce  in  further 


erosion  of  quality.  We  do  not 
want  to  hoodwink  prospective 
students  or  to  short-change  them 
when  they  have  come. 

As  I have  said  already,  univer- 
sities cannot  claim  the  number 
one  position  in  government  spend- 
ing priorities.  We  recognize  that 
the  government’s  expenditures  on 
post-secondary  education  are  al- 
ready very  large.  And  we  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  for  all  govern- 
ments to  curtail  their  spending. 
But  if  we  did  not  speak  out  about 
this  matter  of  quality  we  would 
be  guilty  of  perpetrating  a serious 
deception  as  to  what  accessibility 
means. 

Students  will  be  able  to  gain 
entrance  to  a university  but  they 
will  have  fewer  choices  of  pro- 
grams and  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
those  programs  will  decline.  Ont- 
ario’s leadership  in  higher  educa- 
tion has  never  depended  exclu- 
sively on  the  number  of  students 
attending  universities;  it  has  de- 
pended in  large  measure  on  the 
quality  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
those  universities.  Both  accessib- 
ility and  quality  are  worthy  goals. 
The  level  of  financing  has  declined 
to  a point  where  the  first  priority 
must  now  be  given  to  the  main- 
tenance of  quality. 

I firmly  support  the  province’s 
stated  long-standing  policy  of 
making  places  available  some- 
where in  the  province  for  all 
qualified  applicants  for  post- 
secondary  education.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  resources  must  be 
found  to  place  Ontario,  if  not  in 
the  lead,  at  least  in  the  middle  of 
the  Canadian  provinces  in  terms 
of  level  of  financing,  in  order  to 
halt  the  erosion  of  quality. 


Provincial  Operating  Grants  to  University 
Per  Full  Time  Equivalent  Student 


1973-74  Actual 


1975-76  Projected 


British  Columbia 

$3,382 

1 

Newfoundland 

$5,031 

1 

Newfoundland 

3,208 

2 

British  Columbia 

4,409 

2 

Alberta 

3,179 

3 

Prince  Edward  Island 

4,307 

3 

Saskatchewan 

2,853 

4 

Alberta 

4,092 

4 

Quebec 

2,815 

5 

Quebec 

3,791 

5 

Ontario 

2,809 

6 

New  Brunswick 

3,642 

6 

Manitoba 

2,705 

7 

Saskatchewan 

3,613 

7 

Nova  Scotia 

2,393 

8 

Manitoba 

3,428 

8 

New  Brunswick 

2,344 

9 

Ontario 

3,418 

9 

Prince  Edward  Island 

7.' 187 

10 

Nova  Scotia 

3,312 

10 

National  Average 

$2,854 

National  Average 

$3,681 

Universities  and  the  role  of  women 


An  excerpt  from  an  ad- 
dress made  by  Mrs.  Frances 
A.  Ireland,  Research  Assist- 
ant, Office  of  the  President, 
U of  T,  to  a workshop  on 
non-academic  women  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
A.U.C.C.  in  Ottawa,  Oct.  29: 

Those  who  are  working  for 
equality  for  women  are  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  the 
women  — and  men  — who 
fought  for  women’s  educa- 
tion, suffrage,  property  rights 
and  admission  to  professions 
at  the  turn  of  the  century; 
the  striking  difference  now, 
however,  is  in  society’s  re- 
sponse. Those  who  seek  a fair 
deal  for  women  are  not  seen 
as  an  isolated  group,  but 
rather  as  spokesmen  for  one 
of  many  groups  of  disadvan- 
taged people  for  whom  soc- 
iety must  make  adaptations. 

Universities  have  a special 
role  in  such  matters  as  the 
treatment  of  women  because 
the  issue  is  one  of  intrinsic 
academic  importance,  a field 
for  the  most  rigorous  and 
searching  analysis  as  well  as  a 
practical  challenge  to  admin- 
istration. 


This  idea  is  extremely 
relevant  to  non-academic 
women;  it  gives  us  a context 
in  which  to  examine  our  situ- 
ation and  a framework  to 
relate  to.  At  a time  of  multi- 
plying troubles  for  the  Third 
World,  the  dislocation  of 
Western  economies  through 
inflation,  and  so  forth,  many 
of  us  are  not  happy  to  see 
ourselves  as  one  more  group 
shouting  “I”  and  “ME”  and 
putting  other  people  down. 
But  if  we  are  really  working 
for  others  besides  our- 
selves — if  we  are  part  of  an 
important  shift  towards  a 
more  just  society  - if  we  are 
working  within  the  structures 
of  existing  institutions  to 
make  them  more  responsive 
to  women  students  and  wom- 
en teaching  staff  as  well  as 
ourselves,  and  to  ethnic  min- 
orities and  the  economically 
deprived,  to  all  who  feel 
themselves  “colonized”  - 
then  it  becomes  a cause  that 
engages  one’s  loyalty  and  de- 
serves one’s  continuing  ef- 
forts. 


Engineering's  energy  study  plan 


Continued  from  Page  1 
world.  The  greater  the  diversity  of 
fully  developed  energy  alter- 
natives, the  greater  the  flexibility 
we  will  have  in  meeting  the  still 
undefined  problems  of  to- 
morrow.” 

The  projects  — those  now  in 
progress  and  those  the  Faculty 
hopes  can  be  undertaken  — 
include: 

— Studies  of  energy  modelling 
and  planning,  management  and 
methodology; 

— Examination  of  fossil  fuel 
energy  sources:  oil  sands  develop- 
ment and  improvements  in  the 


technology  of  extraction  of  oil 
from  tar  sands,  processes  for  con- 
verting coal  to  fuels  and  chem- 
icals; 

— Nuclear  fission  energy:  im- 
provements in  the  C ANDU  sys- 
tem, chemical  processing  in  an 
expanded  nuclear  industry; 

— Fusion  energy  technology 
research,  described  as  the  most 
promising  of  “advanced  energy 
systems.” 

- Solar  and  geothermal  energy 
capture:  the  possible  utility  of 
solar  energy  in  Canada,  solar- 
heated  houses,  and  geothermal 
systems; 


— Generation  of  power  by 
MHD  - magneto  hydrodynamics; 

— Research  into  electric  trans- 
mission and  pipeline  transport; 

- Electrochemical  energy  de- 
vices: fuel  cells  (to  make  possible 
a practical  electrically-propelled 
vehicle),  electrochemical  cells; 

— The  requirement  of  mater- 
ials for  energy  development  and 
the  need  for  substitute  materials; 

— Related  technologies,  such 
as  the  laser  ablation  facility  and 
the  new  hypersensitive  trace  gas 
analysis  technique. 

,U  of  T’s  Connaught  Fund  fin- 
anced the  project. 


Limited  term  contracts  approved 


The  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
mittee at  its  Dec.  11  meeting 
endorsed  both  the  proposed 
scheme  for  contractually-limited 
term  appointments  and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Pharmacy  request  for  a 
new  six-year  undergraduate  degree 
program  to  be  named  Doctor  of 
Pharmacy. 

In  approving  the  contractually 
limited  term  appointments  policy 
as  presented  by  Provost  Donald 
Chant,  the  committee  added  an 
amendment  calling  for  a review  of 


the  policy  during  the  1980-81 
academic  year. 

Pharmacy  Dean  W.  E.  Alexan- 
der told -the  committee  that  the 
proposed  Doctor  of  Pharmacy 
degree  “is  not  at  all  similar  to  any 
of  the  professional  Masters’  pro- 
grams” and  that  the  concept  of 
the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  degree 
"“is  already  well  established  in  the 
health  science  area  as  a reputable 
clinical  degree.” 

The  proposal,  under  discussion 
with  the  Faculty  for  more  than 


three  years,  is  equivalent  to  simil- 
ar programs  in  the  United  States, 
Dean  Alexander  said. 

In  other  business,  committee 
members  cast  preliminary  straw 
votes  on  several  sections  of  the 
proposed  grading  practices  policy 
which  had  been  debated  at  length 
during  two  previous  meetings. 
Final  approval  of  the  policy  is  not 
expected  until  differences  in  grade 
point  schemes  in  the  Faculties  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
and  Arts  and  Science  are  resolved. 
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Provost  warns  of  'a  Crisis  of  Misunderstanding1 


The  following  Convocation 
Address  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Donald  A.  Chant,  Vice-President 
and  Provost,  at  Fall  Convocation, 
Dec.  5,  prior  to  the  conferring  of 
graduate  degrees. 

It  is  becoming  commonplace  to 
state  that  our  universities  are  fac- 
ing a crisis  today.  This  certainly  is 
true  in  a financial  context:  the 
effective  portions  of  our  operating 
budgets  are  rapidly  losing  their 
spending  power,  caught  between 
the  pressures  of  inflation,  rising 
salaries,  and  limited  government 
grants.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  this  in  the  last  few 
months  and  I do  not  intend  to 
dwell  further  on  it  tonight.  Rath- 
er, I want  to  speak  with  you  for  a 
few  minutes  about  another  crisis 
confronting  our  universities  to- 
day — a crisis  closely  linked  with 
the  financial  one,  and  indeed  part- 
ly responsible  for  it,  but  also 
having  an  identity  of  its  own  and 
perhaps  in  the  long  run  having 
even  more  serious  implications  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education.  I 
refer  to  the  Crisis  of  Misunder- 
standing. 

Governments,  Canadian  society 
as  a whole,  and  to  some  extent 
our  universities  themselves  seem 
to  have  forgotten  some  of  the  true 
roles  of  universities  as  institutions. 
They  have  forgotten  the  original 
roles  of  universities  to  create  new 
knowledge  and  understanding,  to 
transmit  these  things  through  ed- 
ucation, and  to  act  as  repositories 
for  them.  Governments  have  pres- 
sured our  universities  to  grow  — 
to  maintain  an  open  door  policy, 
to  increase  accessibility,  and  we 
have  played  along  with  this,  seek- 
ing the  increased  budgets  that 
accompanied  this  pressure,  per- 
haps afraid  to  challenge  such  a 
democratic  concept.  In  response 
to  this,  society  is  coming  to  look 
on  three  or  four  years  of  univer- 
sity as  the  normal  polish  on  the 
regular  educational  propess  and 
many  employers  now  look  upon  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  as  a necessary 
prerequisite  for  entering  the  job 
market.  Few  young  people  or 
their  parents  would  disagree. 

These  pressures  and  attitudes 
have  focused  great  attention  on 
universities  as  centres  of  training 
- and  somewhat  obscured  their 
roles  as  centres  of  learning  and  of 
research.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  our  universities  are  not  al- 
ways appreciated,  I suppose  - but 
I submit  that  too  often  they  are 
appreciated  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  training 
for  jobs  should  not  be  a part  of 
our  mandate  in  universities:  I am 
suggesting  that  training  should  not 
be  the  dominant  theme  in  our 
activities,  as  it  is  tending  to  be- 
come. 

There  are  abundant  signs  in 
Canada  today  that  in  fact  the 
dominant  image  of  the  university 
’ is  that  of  training  for  jobs,  and  I 
will  not  dwell  on  this  in  great 
detail.  One  example:  recently, 
when  meeting  with  a group  of 
scientists  in  Ottawa,  a senior  cab- 
inet minister  strongly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  only  function 
of  our  universities  is  to  produce 
trained  manpower  (presumably  he 
also  included  in  this  trained 
woman-power),  more  or  less  on 
order.  When  governments  saw  the 
need  of  additional  trained  people 
for  the  job  market,  university 
grants  would  be  increased.  When 
trained  personnel  were  a glut  on 
the  market,  the  financial  tap 
would  be  turned  off.  He  actually 
denied  the  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual values  of  our  universities  and 
stated  his  belief  that  research  and 
the  creation  of  new  knowledge 
should  be  left  to  government  sci- 
entists. Now,  I grant  you,  this  is  a 
very  extreme  view  but  in  a more 
moderate  form  it  is  a view  that  is 


widespread  in  contemporary  soc- 
iety. 

A crisis  is  a point  in  time  when 
a situation  has  reached  its  height 
and  must  soon  terminate  or  suffer 
a material  change.  Given  the  situ- 
ation which  I have  described,  you 
may  ask  why  I have  defined  it  as  a 
crisis?  Granted,  most  of  us  in 
universities  do  not  like  this  situ- 
ation and  views  such  as  those 
expressed  by  our  cabinet  minister 
friend,  but  is  there  anything  really 
wrong  with  them?  What  will  be 
the  “material  change”  that  we  will 
suffer  if  these  views  prevail  and  if 
the  situation  remains  unchanged, 
or  even  intensified? 

I want  to  consider  a number  of 
possible  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

An  overemphasis  on  the  train- 
ing role  of  our  universities  inevit- 
ably diverts  the  efforts  of  staff 
from  education  in  its  true  sense, 
and  from  scholarship  and  re- 
search — the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge.  Only  so  much  time  is 


available  to  the  university  staff 
member  for  his  or  her  academic 
activities.  As  more  and  more  stud- 
ents come  to  university,  and  class 
sizes  inevitably  rise,  obviously 
staff  members  must  commit  more 
and  more  time  to  meeting  this 
challenge  and  some  other  areas  of 
activity  must  suffer:  usually  schol- 
arship and  interactions  with  grad- 
uate students.  This  distortion  of  a 
more  equitable  and  desirable  dis- 
tribution of  time  and  effort  might 
be  tolerable  but,  as  I have  des- 
cribed, many  if  not  most  individ- 
uals in  the  increasing  student 
body  primarily  are  seeking  certify 
ication  which  will  make  them 
more  attractive  to  future  employ- 
ers. In  the  main,  they  seem  to 
want  training,  not  an  education. 
This  fact  further  distorts  the  activ- 
ities of  the  professorial  staff:  not 
only  are  scholarship  and  graduate 
activities  compromised,  but  educ- 
ation in  its  true  sense  is  sacrificed 
for  training.  Education,  as  distinct 
from  training,  should  be  a process 
of  opening  of  minds  to  new  know- 
ledge and  ideas,  a process  of  intel- 
lectual growth  and  maturation, 
and  I judge  it  a crisis  that  educ- 
ation is  being  forced  to  give  way 
to  the  pressures  and  attitudes  that 
I have  described. 

Research,  and  the  new  know- 
ledge it  generates,  are  like  money 
in  the  bank  We  can  hope  to  meet 
and  solve  the  problems  of  the 
future  only  if  we  are  adequately 
armed  with  knowledge.  Canada’s 
recent  record  of  support  for  re- 
search, running  the  entire  gamut 
from  basic  to  applied,  is  disgrace- 
ful. No  other  word  will  do.  We 


have  fallen  well  behind  every 
other  major  developed  country  in 
the  level  at  which  we  fund  univer- 
sity research  — and,  indeed,  the 
level  at  which  we  support  research 
in  government  institutions  as  well. 
But  equally  disturbing  is  the  situ- 
ation l am  attempting  to  describe 
to  you  tonight:  the  distortions 
caused  by  the  current  over-em- 
phasis on  training  means  that  less 
and  less  time  is  available  in  our 
universities  for  scholarship  and 
research  — for  the  generation  of 
new  knowledge.  Not  only,  then,  is 
research  in  Canadian  universities 
funded  inadequately  but  the  time 
available  actually  to  do  research  is 
being  reduced  by  these  pressures. 
If  this  situation  continues,  Canada 
may  soon  be  bankrupt  of  new 
knowledge  and  thus  poorly  equip- 
ped to  meet  the  future.  I believe  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  consider  this 
situation  as  a crisis  as  well. 

As  these  pressures  make  them- 
selves felt  on  our  universities  and 
education  and  scholarship  stumble 


in  response,  I believe  something 
else  is  being  lost  in  addition  to  the 
things  I have  mentioned  — and 
something  of  vital  importance  in 
the  academic  environment.  What 
concerns  me  is  that  much  of  the 
excitement  of  learning  and  of 
exposure  to  new  thoughts  and 
ideas  seems  to  be  missing  in  our 
universities  today.  Our  staff  and 
students  are  losing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  thrill  of 
an  original  thought.  Such 
thoughts  are  rare  at  the  best  of 
times  and  they  are  not  nurtured 
by  the  situation  I have  described 
— the  crisis  of  misunderstanding.  I 
can  remember  when  I was  a gradu- 
ate student  in  England  20  years 
ago  the  almost  unbearable  excite- 
ment when  I was  able  to  travel  to 
Germany  and  first  met  other  sci- 
entists who  were  doing  studies 
similar  to  mine  — and  I had  the 
opportunity  to  match  ideas  with 
them  and  to  strike  sparks  against 
their  minds.  I was  so  excited  that 
I was  unable  to  sleep  at  all  for 
several  nights.  I have  experienced 
similar  intense  intellectual  excite- 
ment perhaps  a dozen  times  dur- 
ing my  career  and  have  seen  it 
frequently  in  others.  I hope  that 
each  one  of  you  has  had  this 
experience  as  graduate  students  at 
this  University  - and  frequently. 
But  I wonder  - and  I am  fearful.  I 
do  not  think  this  experience  is  as 
common  as  it  once  was  when 
there  was  a better  balance  be- 
tween training,  education,  and 
scholarship  in  our  universities:  be- 
fore the  crisis  of  misunderstanding 
became  as  acute  as  it  is  today.  If 
we  are  indeed  losing  a measure  of 


this  intellectual  excitement  we  in 
the  universities  must  share  some 
of  the  blame.  I believe  society  as  a 
whole  is  losing  this  kind  of  excite- 
ment - and  the  curiosity  and 
sense  of  wonder  which  accom- 
pany it  - and  to  this  degree  our 
universities  are  simply  mirrors  of 
our  society.  If  you  have  not  had 
this  experience  in  your  years  with 
us,  then  you  have  indeed  been 
deprived. 

My  final  reason  for  defining  the 
present  situation  as  a crisis  has  to 
do  with  the  future  - the  future  in 
a particular  context.  As  many  of 
you  know,  I have  a certain  pre- 
occupation with  environmental 
matters.  Many  environmentalists 
today  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  phenomena  of  growth  and 
consumption  and  are  developing 
the  concept  of  the  Conserver  Soci- 
ety. The  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
limits  to  growth  is  spreading  quite 
rapidly  through  our  culture  — at 
least  in  principle.  We  are  coming 
to  recognize  the  finite  nature  of 


the  environment  in  which  we  five: 
there  are  finite  limits  to  the  non- 
renewable resources  on  which  we 
depend  so  heavily:  resources  of 
fossil  fuels,  minerals,  and  all  the 
rest.  And  we  are  even  pushing  the 
finite  limits  of  many  of  our  so- 
called  renewable  resources:  fish 
stocks  are  dwindling  alarmingly, 
many  of  our  forests  are  denuded, 
and  so  on.  And  we  have  seen  that 
there  are  finite  Emits  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  environment  to  absorb 
the  waste  materials  and  toxic  sub- 
stances with  which  we  assault  it  in 
such  incredible  amounts.  In  short, 
we  know  that  many  kinds  of 
growth  must  be  limited  in  the 
very  near  future.  We  do  not  yet. 
know  how  to  do  this  effectively  in 
most  cases,  and  we  cannot  accur- 
ately predict  the  effects  of  limit- 
ing growth  on  our  own  society,  let 
alone  the  global  society.  However, 
one  thing  at.  least  seems  certain: 
limiting  growth  will  cause  many 
frustrations  and  resentments.  The 
growth  ethos  is  very  strong  in  the 
culture  of  western  humanity.  It  is 
equated  with  progress  and,  with- 
out growth,  our  traditions  tell  us 
there  can  be  no  progress. 
Throughout  most  of  the  evolution 
of  western  humanity  and  of  its 
culture,  progress  has  been  one  of 
the  basic  ideals,  and  faith  in  per- 
petual progress  has  been  a domin- 
ant force.  It  is  doubtful  that  such 
a strong  ethos  can  be  abandoned 
in  a single  generation  or  two. 

An  answer  to  this  problem  will 
be  to  examine  carefully  many 
kinds  of  growth,  identifying  those 
that  are  malignant  and  have  seri- 


ous negative  effects  in  the  envir- 
onmental and  resource  context, 
and  those  that  are  benign  and 
seem  to  have  no  detrimental  influ- 
ences. Those  that  are  malignant 
must  be  limited  but  those  that  are 
benign  should  not.  In  fact  (and 
this  is  the  point  to  which  I have 
been  leading),  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  frustrations  of  limitations  to 
growth  and  to  continue  to  accqn  • 
modate  our  equation  of  growti; 
with  progress,  we  may  even  wisli 
consciously  to  hasten  growth  of 
benign  kinds. 

There  are  a number  of  kinds  of 
benign  growth  - even  beneficial 
growth : growth  in  leisure  and 
recreation,  growth  in  humaneness 
and  tolerance,  spiritual  growth. 
And  there  is  intellectual  growth: 
intellectual  growth  which  net 
only  provides  knowledge  for  :he 
solution  of  future  problems,  but 
intellectual  growth  which  has 
strong  inherent  values  of  its  own 
which  we  can  encourage  as  ends  in 
themselves. 

To  return  directly  to  my 
theme,  if  we  permit  the  crisis  of 
misunderstanding  to  limit  the 
opportunities  for  intellectual 
growth  in  our  universities,  we  will 
have  done  ourselves  and  society  as 
a whole  a serious  disservice,  one 
with-  major  implications  for  the 
future  as  we  strive  to  adjust  to  the 
finite  limits  of  our  world. 

I hope  that  I have  persuaded 
you  that  we  do  indeed  face  a crisis 
of  misunderstanding.  If  I have,  h-? 
question  remains:  what  to  do 
about,  it?  In  my  view,  this  cr  sf 
will  not  be  overcome  solely  by  an 
assault  on  society  through  the 
media  or  by  attacks  on  Queen’s 
Park  or  Parliament  Hill  — though 
undoubtedly  initiatives  in  th  je 
directions  will  help.  I believe  that 
this  crisis  will  be  overcome  m.  f 
effectively  by  people-to-people,. in- 
teractions: by  countless  con 
sations  between  those  who  kiXtrw 
and  understand  the  nature  of  fits 
crisis  and  those  who  do  not  — 
their  friends  and  colleagues  and 
next-door  neighbours.  And  I be- 
lieve we  must  create  awareness  of 
the  crisis  on  the  part  of  young 
people.  Our  children  should  be 
prepared  actively  for  university 
study  and  understand  the  nature 
of  an  education  as  distinct  from  a 
training.  They  should  be  schooled 
not  to  begrudge  but  to  welcome 
the  challenge  of  long  years  of 
study,  the  broadening  of  their 
minds,  the  exposure  to  new  and 
exciting  ideas.  They  should  come 
to  understand  the  balanced  roles 
of  the  university,  seeking  from  its 
complete  programs  those  elements 
which  best  suit  their  needs  and 
aspirations. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  final 
point.  You,  as  students  of  our 
University,  hopefully  benefited 
from  the  institution,  perhaps  not 
to  the  fullest  of  your  expectations 
but  to  some  significant  degree.  If 
this  is  so,  then  I believe  you  must 
accept  and  meet  an  obligation  to 
interpret  the  University  in  the 
ways  that  I have  described  to  all 
the  people  with  whom  you  inter- 
act, now  and  in  the  future.  If  you 
meet  this  obligation,  I am  con- 
vinced that  there  will  be  a reversal 
of  current  attitudes  and  that  the 
crisis  of  misunderstanding  will  be 
overcome.  I believe  it  is  the  res- 
ponsibility of  our  alumni,  whether 
with  graduate  or  undergraduate 
degrees,  to  interpret  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  community,  and  to 
society  as  a whole.  I know  that  I 
speak  for  all  my  academic  col- 
leagues when  I express  the  hope 
that  each  of  you  received  more 
from  the  University  than  simply 
training  and  preparation  for  a jc  b. 
If  you  really  believe  you  benefited 
in  ways  beyond  these  things,  then 
I think  you  have  a debt  to  the 
University  and  that  you  have  an 
important  opportunity  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  institution  in  re- 
turn. 


“The  excitement  of  learning”  is  being  lost,  said  Vice-President  and  Provost  Dr.  Donald  Chant  in  his  address 
to  recipients  of  graduate  degrees  and  their  guests  at  the  Fall  Convocation,  Friday,  Dec.  5. 


